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Of Triumphs for the Bay Naturally 


By Bill Luton 

The spring and summer of ’96 
was a time to mark down in history. 
I am not thinking of the weather, 
even though nine consecutive months 
of below normal temperatures is 
noteworthy. No, of everlasting 
memory should be the fruition of 
years of dedicated community labour 
on works sparked by the Remedial 
Action Plan for Hamilton Harbour 
and made real by the vision of the 
Fish & Wildlife Habitat Restoration 
Project. Openings sprouted monthly: 
Cootes Paradise Fishway in March, 
Hickory Valley Amphibian Sanctuary 
in April, Chedoke Creek bank 
rehabilitation in May, Windsurfer 
Launch Ramp in June, LaSalle Park 
in August, Northeastern Shoreline in 
September, Waterfront Trail across 
Grindstone Creek in October. What a 
year for the Bay naturally! 

And there is more. The city of 
Hamilton late in the year will 
complete in the west end the largest 
combined sewer overflow tank yet. 
This will store for future processing 
the sewage overflow going into 


Chedoke Creek after a storm (on 
average now ten times a year, in 
future once a year). What a 
magnificent contribution to the Royal 
Botanical Gardens’ Project Paradise! 

Have I left anything out? Yes, 
down in the Hendrie Valley property 
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of the Royal Botanical Gardens is the 
system of channels created in the 
flood plain of Grindstone Creek to 
enhance the spawning habitat for 
Pike; however, that was functioning 
last year, so it was really a 
re-opening. A successful one, too — 
over two hundred adult Pike spawned 
there this spring, and, as Victor 
Cairns of the Department of Fisheries 
and Oceans reminded me, a survey 
made before the work was done here 
showed up just nineteen Pike 
spawning. Very encouraging, indeed, 
but a challenge remains: the lack of 
vegetative cover downstream in the 
elbow of Grindstone Creek and 
Sunfish Pond. What should be a 
nursery zone for juvenile Pike leading 
to good habitat in the Bay is actually 
a long gauntlet to run past many 
hungry predators. Much of the 
information on this area comes to us 
from McMaster University (another of 
the partners of the fish and wildlife 
project) through the Ph.D thesis work 
being done there by Kevin Reid. 

Still in the Hendrie Valley, do 
you remember me writing last year of 
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the clear water and luxuriant plant 
growth in Pond 4 (the large upper 
pond of Grindstone Creek) now that 
the Carp were kept out? 
Unfortunately, the May storm which 
dumped the most rain on our region 
since Hurricane Hazel flooded the 
pond and a few Carp got in. The 
water clarity and vegetation still look 
fairly good, but removal of the Carp 
by electrofishing might be a good 
option. 

If you have not walked the new 
section of the Waterfront Trail in 
Hendrie Valley, you have been 
missing something: the view over the 
marsh from the high-level boardwalk 
and the Turkstra Bridge over 
Grindstone Creek is well worth the 
visit. Its official opening is being 
scheduled for October, although the 
final 200m stretch of low-level 
boardwalk has not been completed for 
lack of money. This is a relatively 
inexpensive section which does 
present an opportunity for some 
community-minded group to do some 
future fund raising. Meanwhile, the 
old trail is still there so that your hike 
need not end at the bridge. 

The features of the new" 
LaSalle Park have been described in 
previous articles — the long 
promontory providing shelter from the 
westerly winds, the seven emergent 
shoals, the underwater fish modules 
(our Theme Park for Bass") the 
beach and wetland, the boardwalk and 
trail for people. All this on a water lot 
owned by the Hamilton Harbour 
Conunissioners, who approved the 
project, assisted in the construction, 
and merit a special vote of thanks. 
Well, LaSalle got even better this 


year as a few finishing touches were 
added (like interpretive signs), and its 
official opening took place on Civic 
Holiday. 



This first example of creating 
geography with a difference," as 
John Hall, Project Manager of the fish 
& Wildlife Habitat Restoration 
Project, has so aptly termed it, is 
attracting much interest in a more 
natural Hamilton Harbour as an 
escape from the dreariness of 
armourstone shorelines with their 
deadly destruction of habitat for fish, 
wildlife and humans. The fish are 
certainly showing their appreciation of 
the changes at LaSalle: large 

numbers of juvenile Largemouth Bass 
were noted there last October. More 
people are coming out, too, to take in 
the new human habitat," as those 
who have visited can attest. Now, it 
we can only get a few individuals to 
stop feeding the geese (that 
compelling urge to make barnyard 
fowl out of wild creatures, and, worse 
still, teach their children to do the 
same), and if we can just restrain that 
compelling urge to manicure nature, 
LaSalle will continue to mature into a 
truly fine example of a place where 
the natural world can be at peace in a 
great industrial environment. 

The other major new 


geography" on the Bay is at the 
Northeastern Shoreline, which is 
located just north of the Canada 
Centre for Inland Waters. This was 
also described in detail in a previous 
article, but, to recap briefly, another 
wall of habitat and soul-destroying 
armourstone has been replaced by 
three islands, nine emergent shoals, 
two headlands, and three beaches — 
all for fish and wildlife — plus a trail 
and lookout for people. Extensive 
planting was carried out this spring by 
the Halton Region Conservation 
Authority, who used only native 
plants from local stock. Hats off to 
them, both for that approach and for 
the fine job they did in putting the 
trees and shrubs in place. Mind you, 
they had a big assist in the wet, cool 
spring. A second planting, this time of 
wetland vegetation, was carried out on 
the last two weekends of July. The 
Royal Botanical Gardens provided 
8,000 plants and the Bay area 
Restoration Council organized some 
93 volunteers to do the work. A fine 
example of community involvement! 

The Official Opening of the 
Northeastern Shoreline is September 
13th, but the islands were actually 
opened by the wildlife months ago. In 
this, the first year of the existence of 
the new geography, Canadian Wildlife 
Service identified 360 pairs of 
Common Terns, 225 pairs of Caspian 
Terns, 9 Black-crowned Night 
Herons, 25 pairs of Ring-billed Gulls, 
40 pairs of Herring Gulls. The 
lookout on the headland seems to 
have turned out particularly well, 
thanks to the financing provided by 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club and the 
design assistance given by some of 
its’ birders. 
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CWS did not mention 
Double-crested Cormorants, but when 
I looked recently the foreshore of 
Centre Island was black with them — 
unfortunately. The Cormorants are 
another species (like Ring-billed 
Gulls and resident Canada Geese) 
whose numbers have run wild on the 
Great Lakes, and who are wreaking 
havoc on both land (e.g. the damage 
wrought on some of the western 
islands of Lake Erie), and on sea(e.g. 
Georgian Bay sport fishing). A small 
example locally is the destruction of 
the trees on Hickory Island in Cootes 
Paradise. 

That locale leads to another 
project, Hickory Valley, whose 
system of "frog" ponds was described 
last fall. On April 15 the Royal 
Botanical Gardens introduced this 
little gem to an international audience 
by means of an Amphibian 
Reintroduction Symposium." Papers 
were presented by an outstanding 
array of speakers, these were followed 
by workshops to establish guidelines 
for the reintroduction of amphibians. 
One of these was particularly 
interesting: wait for two or three 
years to see what may come back by 
itself. It should be mentioned that 
Hickory Valley was damaged by the 
same flood that gave us so much grief 
elsewhere, and some repair work is 
needed on the ponds this fall. The 
objective will be to make the area 
more resistant to damage by major 
floods. 

The big project for 1996 was to 
put into operation the keystone of 
RBG's Project Paradise," the Cootes 
Paradise Fishway, which went on 
stream in time to meet the first March 


spawning runs through the Desjardins 
Canal. Much information was learned 
about the runs of Pike, Suckers, and 
Channel Catfish that preceded the 
Carp, and much was learned about the 
mechanics of operation of the fish 
baskets. Just when everything seemed 
set for the first Carp-free year for the 
marsh in this century, the big rainfall 
of late May hit. This scoured out 
some stone work beneath the fish 
baskets and tire Carp were able to 
breach the barrier. A very 
disappointing set back to all who have 


disposal of carp 
the most 
difficult issue 
to resolve 


been involved and especially for the 
hard-working staff of RBG under Len 
Simser and the watchful eye of RBG 
Director, Pat McNally. Planned for 
this fall are repairs and a design 
modification to prevent the Carp 
breaching the barrier even if another 
storm should succeed in scouring out 
the stones below the baskets. Also to 
be solved are some difficulties with 
the gantry crane and the problem of 
debris removal on the upstream side. 

The disposal of the Carp has been 
the most difficult issue of all to 
resolve, since all the normal uses 
investigated (human food, animal 
food, fertilizer) were eventually 
precluded by the amount of PCB's — 
something thought impossible 
heretofore by biological means. 
However, the company’s operating 
certificate did not include such 


processing and government approval 
had to be obtained for the experiment. 
This was finally forthcoming, but so 
late in the season that the run of Carp 
was over. To obtain the 15,000 
pounds of Carp required for the 
experiment, electrofishing had to be 
done in open water. The composting 
went quickly (the Carp were 
completely broken down within a few 
days) and then, when the temperature 
had declined, the special 
micro-organisms were introduced. 
This second stage requires more time, 
and, as of the date of writing, no 
report has been received. A successful 
result would be a real feather in the 
cap of the fish and wildlife project 
and RBG; if unsuccessful, we are 
back at square one with regard to 
Carp disposal. Keep tuned in to see 
how all this works out for the Cootes 
Paradise Fishway. 

So 1996 has been a year of many 
triumphs, and one set back. However, 
the set back is only temporary and 
John Hall, in his usual optimistic 
manner, has even presented a 
rationale that the big storm did us a 
favour by revealing a weakness in the 
Fishway. He reasons that if the storm 
had been delayed for a few years, the 
breach could have been devastating 
for a Cootes Paradise well on its way 
to recovery; as it Puns out, we have 
lost only one year and have gained 
much operating experience in the 
process. So all take heart from this 
impeccable logic, and, most 
especially, take joy in the Bay 
naturally. 
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The Deer 

by Jan Klyve 

The day was a susuration and a 
glittering in the foliage. It was early 
May and the air pungent with moist 
earth. The browns and golds of last 
year still dominated the landscape, but 
the new green of spring was coming 
through, the trees already resplendent 
with verdigris hues. 

"Look daddy,” Erik cried out, as 
a butterfly fluttered down the trail. He 
was four and a half this spring and 
both curious and excited about all the 
new life to be experienced. He had 
picked up Lady bugs and bushy 
caterpillars, stared in wonder at coiled 
garter snakes with flickering crimson 
tongues and studied the surging 
throng of ants repairing winter 
damage to their hill. Now he ran to 
where the butterfly lit, only to see it 
flit away again. 

“You have to be quiet, Erik, and 
move with caution,” I said, fully 
aware what an enormous task that is 
for a little person. “Come, I'll show 

I " 

you! 

He came running back to me, 
singing, “dada, dada, dada, dada. 
Batman!" When he ran into my arms, 
I swung him up to the lofty perch of 
my shoulders. Erik loved to ride up 
there. “I’m flying,” he shouted, “I'll 
shoot all the bad guys.” 

“Listen, Erik. If you can sit quiet 
up there, I’ll show you something 
really interesting. But you must sit 
absolutely still.” Farther down the 
path and off to the right, behind a 
Hazel thicket, was a small pond. I'd 
heard the croaking of frogs, and 


wanted him to see. As we left the 
path and struggled through the 
Hazels, the amphibian orchestra 
faltered, and by the time we reached 
the pond’s edge, all was quiet. 



Slowly I waded out into the pond, 
four or five yards away from the 
edge, and hunched down, Erik still on 
my shoulders. "Now you must sit 
still," I whispered, “you can whisper, 
even talk quietly, but don't move.” 

"Ok, Daddy," he whispered back, 
and magically, he remained 
motionless. The mild wind rustled the 
leaves and made ripples on the still 
pond. A pair of Blue Jays shrieked 
and fluted up on the hill. Several 
minutes went by, then the first frog 
croaked, then another. Glistening eyes 
appeared out of the water and 
watched us. I kept talking to Erik in 
a low voice, and he sat very still. 
Soon the pond was in full concert 
again, throat sacks flaring up like 
translucent bubble gum, deep 
growling Tibbit's and flute-like 
whistles came from everywhere. 
Hundreds of frogs jumped and leapt 
and swam. Some of them came so 
close we could have picked them up, 
demonstrating their musical prowess 
and their physical superiority. My legs 
were aching now, and slowly I rose. 
The frogs were not impressed and 
kept right on with their mating ritual. 
However, the little guy had seen 
enough, and, swinging his hat in the 
air, he shouted “Geronimo!" The 


concert ended abruptly and the pond 
lay torpid. 

“That was cool, Daddy,” Erik said 
from my shoulders, “When are we 
going to eat?” 

So we left the pond, followed the 
trail for a while, then cut off it to find 
a sunbaked slope, protected from the 
wind and affording a nice view. We 
cleared a spot amidst dry grasses and 
nodding brown teasels. In the 
rucksack I carried foam sitting mats, 
a thermos of coffee, juice for Erik 
and a big box of Donuts. The boy ate 
with fervour — and with most of his 
face — all the while blabbering away 
about Batman and bad guys, bullfrogs 
and butterflies. I listened with only 
half an ear, sipping my coffee and 
relishing the sun on my face. An 
Indigo Bunting was singing in the top 
of a birch. A Groundhog whistled 
shrilly nearby. Bees and flies buzzed. 
Soon, I thought, all the warblers will 
come back. Ah, what a wonderful 
time Spring is. 

It was a Tuesday and there was 
nobody out in Dundas Valley that 
day, just Erik and me. On the far side 
of the valley a long goods train was 
struggling up the escarpment. A 
Jetstream whisked by on approach to 
the airport. 

I must have drifted off, but 
suddenly I heard Erik whisper, 
“Daddy, look, there’s animals down 
there.” He was shaking my shoulder 
in excitement. Slowly I sat up. It took 
some time before I could see clearly 
again, after having lain in the sun, but 
sure enough, at the foot of our little 
hill, in between the Hawthorns, five 
or six White-tail Deer were grazing 
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in the dappled sunlight. I took Erik’s 
hand, and together we sat and looked 
at the deer. 

“If we talk quietly and don’t make 
abrupt movements, they won’t mind 
us,” I explained to Erik. One of the 
deer looked up, long tapered ears 
swinging like antennas. I lowered my 
gaze. “Don’t look directly at them, 
either, Erik. Look sort of a little off 
to one side.” 



“Ok," he spoke softly. The doe 
went back to her grazing. Slowly they 
grazed their way up towards us, for 
on the slope the spring grass was 
getting juicy. Normally Erik was a 
continuous explosion of action and 
energy, shouting and singing, but 
now, spellbound, he sat completely 
still. In low, confident tones we kept 
talking. I was amazed how the little 
boy understood and managed to 
suppress his excitement, how all of a 
sudden he had found the patience to 
live this adventure out with only his 
senses. This was the boy that one day 
had suggested we go hiking in the 
mall. This was the child, whose life 
was Nintendo and Batman and Ninja 
Turtles, even as his mom and I tried 
to steer him away from commercial 


TV and stultifying toys. 

The deer came steadily closer. 
Once in a while they would look up 
as to check on us. Sometimes one of 
them would snort. But clearly, they 
were not afraid. Our muted behaviour 
and averted eyes signalled “no threat” 
to them. Now they were so close we 
could her them tearing at the grass, 
hear them chew. And still they came 
on. We must be sitting in the best 
grass in all of Dundas Valley, for they 
came within ten feet of us. White-tail 
deer are quite large. To Erik they 
must have looked enormous. 

He had been quiet now for a 
while, I had done most of the low 
talking. Now he squeezed my hand 
lightly, and in a voice that was filled 
with awe and wonder, he whispered, 
“Daddy, they’re real! They’re real 
deer!" 

He could no longer contain 
himself and threw his arms around 
my waist, put his cheek on my 
forearm. That was enough. In one 
fluid wave of motion, almost without 
a sound, all six deer descended the 
slope and disappeared among the 
White pines and Beech, their pointed 
white tails like banners in the air. A 
buck snorted loudly and coughed, 
then all was quiet again. 

Erik was lying with his head in 
my lap now, his eyes radiant with 
thrill. "Daddy, I like you,” he said in 
a voice that was liquid with mirth, 
adventure and peace. # 



Peregrine Falleoes 
Hamilton report 
1996 

by Brian Burgon 

Winter’s early arrival and its 
reluctance to surrender to Spring 
partially thwarted plans to modify and 
improve the Sheraton Hotel nest site 
in anticipation of the return of the 
falcons in 1996. A nest box, provided 
by the CWS, had only just been 
installed on the roof of the hotel by 
Sheraton staff when the birds made 
their first appearance at the hotel on 
March 18. The plan to replace the 
coarse stone on the nest ledge with 
pea gravel was immediately put on 
hold. 

In the spring of 1995, extensive 
courtship displays were observed and 
the male spent considerable time 
displaying to attract the female to the 
nest ledge. This year, the adult pah- 
got right down to business — on 
exactly the same ledge as last year. 
The nest scrape itself had been on the 
east end of the ledge in 1995, but this 
year the female chose the west end, 
giving us an even better view of the 
activities from our vantage point to 
the east of the hotel. By early April, 
incubation activity was noted. 

Excitement hi the downtown area 
immediately began to increase in 
anticipation of another summer of 
falcons soaring above and around the 
buildings. Cool weather persisted with 
snow, ice pellets and freezing rain 
occurring frequently. Many 
falcon-watchers were concerned 
whether the birds would be able to 
properly incubate the eggs. How are 
our birds doing?” was a common 
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greeting. 

April 18 saw a near tragedy as one of 
the adults crashed into the tall 
window of a downtown bank that 
faces onto Gore Park — a favourite 
and productive pigeon-hunting area. 
Onlookers wisely kept their distance 
and let the bird recover its senses and 
take wing when ready. The tables 
were turned one week later when a 
Great-Horned Owl was reported 
down and dazed on the sidewalk in 
front of the Sheraton at 2:00 p.m., the 
victim of a falcon attack. It, too, took 
to the air in a few minutes, but not 
before drawing considerable attention 
from Sheraton staff and onlookers. 

The area claimed by the pair was 
considerable. On May 2, a Red-tailed 
Hawk ventured into the falcons' 
territory and was knocked from the 
air a full block away from the nest 
site. This interloper also recovered, 
but in its attempt to flee nearly 
collided with a bus and, when finally 
airborne, suffered further attacks by 
the vigilant falcon. A few weeks 
earlier, I saw one of the birds chase 
off a pair of Turkey Vultures when 
they were more than three city blocks 
east of the nest site. 

Two days previous to the Red-tail 
incident, strong south winds 
threatened to tear the roof from the 
nest box, which, incidentally, the 
falcons have completely ignored. 
Craig Shaver, Building Manager of 
the Sheraton, and I made a quick trip 
to the hotel roof to make the 
necessary repairs. While there, we 
were thrilled to see four eggs in the 
nest scrape. 

By May 15th, a ball of fluff was 


visible in the scrape, however, it was 
difficult to determine the exact 
number of chicks that had hatched at 
the distance from which we were 
observing. 



Severe storms crossed the area on 
Monday evening, May 20th. High 
winds and heavy rain buffeted the 
south-facing nest site. After seeing at 
least one chick respond to feeding by 
the female on May 22, office workers 
were horrified the next day to see a 
chick lying motionless on the nest 
ledge. After watching carefully for 
more than half an hour from my 
office and seeing no sign of life, I 
contacted Craig Shaver and we 
apprehensively went to the roof of the 
hotel. There, looking onto the nest 
ledge, we saw the body of the chick. 
Beside it lay the skeletal remains of a 
pigeon brought in by the female an 
hour before. No doubt she had torn 
the prey apart, hoping for some 
response from the prostrate chick. The 
adults, furious at our intrusion into 
their territory, expressed their anger 
by swooping and screaming at us at 
close range. They were, indeed, 
intimidating. The ferocity of then- 
attack gave us no choice but to leave 
the roof quickly. Of the four eggs, 
two hatched and died and the other 
two eggs were abandoned. 
Discussions with Dr. Pete Ewins 
revealed that insertion of foster chicks 
where a brood has been lost is rarely 


successful. Disappointment at the 
failure of the nesting was now 
amplified by a feeling of total 
helplessness. 

The dashed hopes of another 
special" summer were evident in all 
those who remembered the excitement 
of last year's successful fledging of 
three falcons — one a native 
Hamiltonian and two imports” from 
Wainwright, Alberta. Nonetheless, the 
adults have remained in the 
downtown area through the summer 
and have treated us to many displays 
of aerial agility. Recent reports that 
Red-tails and a Kestrel have been 
aggressively driven away from the 
nest area give us hope that the falcons 
consider this their home and that they 
will return in 1997. * 


A Chance 
to Create 
a Wilderness 
Legacy 

It’s not often a community in 
southern Ontario has the opportunity 
to set aside for posterity a large 
expanse of wilderness. The residents 
of the Niagara peninsula have just 
such an opportunity, providing the 
support can be found to make it a 
reality. 

The owners of almost 2,200 acres 
in the Wainfleet Bog have given 
conservation groups the first chance at 
buying this wilderness tract — and at 
less than half the market value! 

Wetland, not Wasteland 

Wainfleet is the most southerly 
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bog of its size in Canada. Thought to 
have once covered 13,000 acres, 
agricultural practices and peat 
extraction have reduced this peatland 
to less than 4,000 acres, with only 
about 2,500 acres being relatively 
undisturbed. In the Niagara peninsula 
and throughout southern Ontario, 
roughly 90% of the wetlands have 
been converted to other uses, making 
it vitally important to preserve those 
ecologically significant wetlands that 
remain. 

As bogs go, Wainfleet is a 
youngster. Its formation began around 
10,000 years ago, after the retreat of 
the glaciers trapped water behind the 
low Ondonaga Escarpment just north 
of the Lake Erie shoreline. Over time, 
this basin changed from being an 
extensive, open pond to become a 
closed marshland with swamps and 
peat-producing fens. It is only in the 
past 300 years that the site became 
dominated by peatland with bog 
features. In recognizing the 
importance of this area, the bog was 
designated a Class 1 wetland by the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources, which now manages a 570 
acre section of the area as a 
Conservation Reserve. 

Botanists are fascinated by the 
biological treasures of the bog and it 
continues to attract naturalists ready 
to make their own discoveries. The 
various sections of the wetland each 
have their own rare and beautiful 
species, there for all to appreciate, 
generation after generation. Included 
in the long list of assets are over 350 
native plants, including twelve 
imperiled species. The bog also 
provides habitat and refuge for the 


nationally rare Massasauga 
Rattlesnake, Spotted Turtle and 
Fowler’s Toad, as well as several rare 
bird species. 

Wainfleet Bog is wilderness — in 
itself an increasing rare commodity on 
the Niagara Peninsula. Development 
activities over the years have 
significantly altered the hydrological 
and biological elements within the 
Wainfleet Bog. Logging operations, 
peat mining, agricultural production 
and drainage alterations have 
disturbed the water table, 
microclimate and plant and wildlife 
diversity. 

To preserve its wilderness 
character, and to help restore its 
hydrological functioning and 
biological diversity, it must be 
managed for conservation purposes. 

Only by bringing the whole area, 
including the former mine, into public 
control, can any part of the bog have 
an assured future,” states Dr. John 
Middleton of Brock University, who 
has studied the bog for years. 
Professor Middleton has found that 
the mined sections are capable of 
rapid regeneration, gradually 
providing habitat for a greater variety 
of former inhabitants. Restoring the 
water table in the bog closer to 
former levels will also reduce the 
periodic risk of fires. 

The Challenge 

There is no guarantee that peat 
mining won't resume now that the 
owners have declared an interest in 
selling. The time to act is now. 

At current market values, the 
2,193 acre property has been 
appraised at over $1 million. 


Fortunately, the owners have offered 
the property to conservation interests 
for less that half that sum. The Nature 
Conservancy of Canada, with 
investments by the federal and 
provincial governments, can make a 
commitment to a portion of the 
$480,000 needed to complete the sale. 

The Conservation Authority and 
the Conservation Foundation, along 
with many local interest groups, have 
been called upon to develop fund 
raising strategies and management 
plans. All parties agree that such an 
opportunity may only come once. If 
not seized, the features that make the 
bog so special will likely be lost 
forever. 



The Wainfleet Bog can be 
preserved as a living museum as an 
important part of the heritage of the 
Niagara Peninsula, and as a legacy for 
all Canadians. For further information 
on how you can support this cause, 
contact the Conservation Authority at 
(905) 227-1013 or the Nature 

Conservancy of Canada at (416) 
932-3202. 

Donations are being accepted by 
the Niagara Peninsula Conservation 
Foundation, 2358 Centre Street, 
Allanburg ON LOS 1A0. 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 


by Rob Dobos 

lotal species recorded during 1996 to June 30: 261. Underlined species or dates require documentation by the Hamilton 
Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. 


Observers: Alf Adamo (AA), Brian Burgon (BB), Dan Campbell (DC), Barb Charlton (BC), Robin Child (RCh), Jack 
Christilaw (JCh), Bob Curry (RC), Rob Dawson (RDw), Rob Dobos (RD), Bruce Duncan (BD), Gavin Edmonstone (GE), 
Gloria Emery (GEm), J.P. Frappier (JPF), Jerry Guenther (JGu), Jim Heslop (JH), Jim Hummel (JHu), Mark Jennings 
(MJ), Mike King (MK), Ursula Kolster (UK), Bill Lamond (BL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Gavin 
Maclean (GML), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), George Meyers (GM), John Miles (JM), Bert Millar (BMi), Katie Millar 
(KMi), Matt Mills (MM), Emmanuel Milot (EM), Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch (NPH), Dan Olech (DO), Karen Olech 
(KO), John Olmsted (JO), Rose Petersen (RP), Brian Pomfret (BP), Lina Radziunas (LR), Norma Ridge (NR), Ian Smith 
(IS), Rick Snider (RS), Mike Street (MS), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Ken Walton (KW), J. Whitford (JW), William Wilson 
(WW), Many Observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
win. -wintering 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 

1st sum. -first summer 
2nd sum. -second summer 
3rd sum. -third summer 
terr. -territorial bird 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN\ 
Halton [HL\ 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [M7] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT\ 

Wellington [WL] 


MAY and JUNE 1996 

Common Loon: 45 on Lake Ontario off Burlington [HL\ May 4 (KM,RDw); six off Oakville [HL] Jun 1 (KM,RDw); 
four off Bronte [HL] Jun 25 (KM). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at Middletown Marsh [HW] May 4-26 (RD,BC); terr. pair at Foreman Rd Wetland [HW] May 
8-on (RD); one at Windermere Basin [HW] Jun 22 (KM). 

Horned Grebe: 47 off Burlington May 4 (KM,RDw); two off Guelph Line [HL] May 25 (BL,RD,BC); one off Walkers 
Line [HL] Jun 25 (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: 47 off Shoreacres [HL] May 4 (KM,RDw); one at NE Shore of Harbour [HW] Jun 14-25 (RD;KM); 
30 off Burlington Jun 25 (KM). 

American White Pelican: The following sightings likely pertain to the same ad.: Taquanyah C.A. [//A] May 21 * 
(GEm,LR et al .); Tollgate Ponds [HW] May 25-26 (RD,BC,BL;m.obs.); NE Shore of Harbour Jun 3-4L (RD;m.obs.). 
Double-crested Cormorant: Seven at Valens C.A. [HW] May 8 (RD); 40 nests on Hickory Island, Cootes Paradise [HW] 
Jun 21 (RD). 

American Bittern: One at Middletown Marsh May 15 * (RD,BC); one terr. at RR52 S of Gore Rd [HW] May 23-Jun 
11 (RD;MS); one terr. at Grass Lake [ WT] Jun 10 (WW.JGu); two terr. at Cooper Rd S of Safar i Rd [HW] Jun 16 (BW). 
Least Bittern: One terr. at Cooper Rd S of Safari Rd May 23*-25 (RD,BC,BL); one terr. at Middletown Marsh Jun 14-15 
(RD); one at Foreman Rd Wetland Jun 16 (WW); one over QEW at Van Wagners Ponds [HW] Jun 29 (RW); successful 
nesting occurred at Red Hill Creek Marsh [HW] during June (fide BD). 

Great Egret: One at Foreman Rd Wetland May 8 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh [HW] May 11 L (JO,JH). 

Cattle Egret: One at Glancaster & Airport Rds [HW] June 27*-28 (NR). 
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Black-crowned Night-Heron: 12 at Bronte Marsh [HL\ May 9 (MJ). 

GLOSSY IBIS: One ad. at Windermere Basin Jun 9 * (RC). 

Tundra Swan: One at Dundas Marsh May 4 L (RC). 

Snow Goose: The resident white morph paired with a Canada Goose at Dundas Marsh May 4 (RC). 

Brant: One at NE Shore of Harbour May 25 * (KM). 

Wood Duck: One freight juv. at Smithville Sewage Ponds [NG\ Jun 2 and two f.,17 juv. there Jun 22 (KM). 
Green-winged Teal: Three at Windermere Basin Jun 29 (KM); two m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [AJG] Jun 30 (KM). 
Northern Pintail: A pair at Tollgate Ponds May 25-26 (RD,BC,BL;KM); one m. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 25 (KM). 
Blue-winged Teal: Two pairs at Middletown Marsh May 7 (RD,BC). 

Northern Shoveler: Four at Dundas Marsh May 4 (RC); two m. at Tollgate Ponds May 25-Jun 25 (RD,BC,BL;KM). 
American Wigeon: One at Valens C.A. May 8 (RD); one m. at Mountsberg C.A. [WLHW] May 26 (RD,BC,BL); two 
at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jun 2 (KM); five at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 29 (KM). 

Canvasback: One f. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds May 25-Jun 30 (RD,BC,BL;KM). 

Redhead: Up to three m.,one f. at Tollgate Ponds May 11-Jun 30 (RC;RD;KM). 

Ring-necked Duck: Six at Green Mt Rd Quarry [HW] May 4 (RDw.KM); one at Foreman Rd Wetland May 8 (RD); 
one at Sioux Lookout [ HL ] May 11 (RC); one at Tollgate Ponds May 16 (RD). 

TUFTED DUCK: One m. on Har bour off Bayshore Park [HW\ May 4 L (KM,RDw). 

Greater Scaup: One m. at Tollgate Ponds May 25-on and at Windermere Basin Jun 22-26 (KM); one m. off Burloak 
Park May 26-Jun 25 (KM); one m. at Mountsberg C.A. May 26 (RD,BC,BL). 

Lesser Scaup: 250 at Windermere Basin May 4 (KM,RDw); eight at Tollgate Ponds May 25 (KM); two at Grimsby 
Sewage Ponds May 25-Jun 30 (KM); three m. at Windermere Basin Jun 22-29 (KM). 

Oldsquaw: 250 off Burlington May 11 (RC); 40 off Bronte May 16 (MJ); 36 at Puslinch Lake [WL\ May 21 (WW et 
a/.); 29 at Taquanyalr C.A. May 21 (GEm,LR); one m. at St. Lawrence Cement Pier, Clarkson [PL] Jun 1 L (KM,RDw). 
Surf Scoter: 20 off Burlington May 4 (KM,RDw); five at Puslinch Lake May 21 (WW et al.); four m. off Spencer Smith 
Park [HL] May 26 L (KM). 

White-winged Scoter: 50 off Bronte Harbour May 23 (RD) and five there May 25 L (RD,BC,BL). 

Common Goldeneye: One m. off Walkers Line May 26 and off Shoreacres Jun 1 L (KM,RDw). 

Bufflehead: 265 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds May 2 (RD); three at Tollgate Ponds May 25-Jun 30 (RD;KM). 

Hooded Merganser: One f. off Burloak Park [HL] May 26 (KM); one f. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 22 (KM); one 
f.,11 juv. at Middletown Marsh Jun 18 (RD,BC) is one of the few breeding records for Hamilton-Wentworth; one f. at 
Tollgate Ponds Jun 19 (RD). 

Common Merganser: Two £, one m. at NE Shore of Harbour May 4-Jun 30 (RD;KM); one f. at PetroCanada Pier [HL] 
Jun 25 (KM). 

Red-breasted Merganser: Eight off Burlington May 26 (KM); four off Grimsby [NG\ Jun 2 (KM); one f. at PetroCanada 
Pier Jun 25 (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: Three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds May 2-4 (RD;KM); two at Woodland Cemetery [HW] May 2 (RD); three 
at Tollgate Ponds and two at Windermere Basin May 4 (KM); two at Puslinch Lake May 21 (WW et al.)’, one f. at 
Mountsberg C.A. May 26 (BL,RD,BC); one m. at Windermere Basin Jun 29 (KM). 

Osprey: One at Dundas Marsh May 12 (KW); one at Beamer C.A. [NG] May 13 L (NPH). 

Bald Eagle: One imm. off Shoreacres May 4 (RDw,KM), and also one imm. there May 26 L (RDw,GML); two at 
Beamer C.A. May 14 (NPH). 

Northern Harrier: One terr. pair at Bronte Creek Prov, Park [HL] May 5 (RC). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: Counts at Beamer C.A. include: 170 -May 2, 90 -May 5, 139 -May 14; one at Shoreacres May 
30 (RD); one at S Shore Cootes Paradise Jim 4 L (MM); one at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley [HW] Jun 21 (RC). 
Cooper's Hawk: Ten at Beamer C.A. May 2 (NPH). 
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Northern Goshawk: One at Bayshore Park May 4 (RDw); one at Beamer C.A. May 14 L (NPH). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One at Beamer C.A. May 5 and one there May 15 L (NPH). 

Broad-winged Hawk: 92 at Beamer C.A. May 5 (NPH); a terr. pair at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley \HW\ May 24 on 
(RC;RD,BC,BL); one itnm. at Ridge Rd, Grimsby [M7] Jun 2 L (KM). 

Rough-legged Hawk: One over Burloak Woods May 11 (MJ); one at Beamer C.A. May 2 and one there May 15 L 
(NPH). 

Merlin: One at Woodland Cemetery May 5 (MS); one at Beamer C.A. May 7 and one there May 10 L (NPH). 
Peregrine Falcon: One at Beamer C.A. May 7 L (NPH); the nesting pair at the Sheraton Hotel, Hamilton [HW] laid four 
eggs, two of which hatched, but the nest was abandoned inlate May (BB). 

Yellow Rail: Two seen crossing Cone 5 W at Moffat Rd W of Millgrove [HW] May 26 * (RD,BC). 

Virginia Rail: Two terr. at Middletown Marsh May 2-on (RD,BC); two terr. at Copetown Bog, Slote Rd \HW\ Jun 11 
(MS). 

Sora: One at Dundas Marsh May 4 * (RC); one terr. at Middletown Marsh May 5-on (RD,BC). 

American Coot: Three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds May 2 (RD); two at Dundas Marsh May 4 (RC); two at Bronte 
Harbour May 23 (RD); one at Windermere Basin May 25 L (RD,BC,BL). 

Sandhill Crane: Two past Beamer C.A. May 1 (GM); one at Grass Lake Jun 8-14 (JGu,DC); three over Grand River 
near York [ HN\ Jun 27 (MS). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Eight at Smithville Sewage Ponds May 4 (KM,RDw); one at Dry Lake Rd S of Clanbrassil [HN] 
May 16 L (MS). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 70 at Smithville Sewage Ponds May 4 (KM,RDw); nine at Dundas Marsh May 4 (RC); 11 at 
Middletown Marsh May 6 (RD); one at Dry Lake Rd S of Clanbrassil May 16 L (MS); one at Windermere Basin Jun 29 
F (KM). 

Solitary Sandpiper: 11 at Smithville Sewage Ponds May 4 (KM,RDw); one at Middletown Marsh May 16 L (RD). 
Willet; 18 at Dundas Marsh May 2 * (RP.IS); one at Dry Lake Rd S of Clanbrassil May 8 (JW). 

Spotted Sandpiper: Two over Carolina Park, Brantford [#R] Jun 6 L (BL). 

Upland Sandpiper: One terr. at Cone 5 E of Middletown Rd [HW] May 22-on (RD); one terr. at Cone 5 E of Brock 
Rd [HW] Jim 12 (RD). 

Whimbrel: Birds at Bronte Harbour [HL\. 4 -May 23 * (RD), 35 -May 24 (MJ), 4 -May 29 L (MJ). 

Marbled Godwit: Four at Dundas Marsh May 2 * (RP,IS). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One at NE Shore of Harbour May 22 * (RD); nine at Fifty Point C.A.[M7|/Grirnsby Sewage Ponds 
May 25 (KM); five at Tollgate Ponds/Windermere Basin May 26 (KM); three at Bronte Harbour Jun 1 (MJ); one at NE 
Shore of Harbour Jun 8 L (KM et al.). 

Red Knot: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds May 25 * (RD,BC,BL). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds May 4 (KM,RDw) and two there May 25 (RD,BC,BL); two 
at Grimsby Sewage Ponds and seven at Windermere Basin May 25 (RD,BC,BL); seven at Tollgate Ponds May 30 (RD); 
one at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 8 L (KM et al.). 

Least Sandpiper: 30 at Smithville Sewage Ponds May 4 and seven there May 25 L (RD,BC,BL,KM); two at Christie 
C.A. [HW] May 7 (RD); two at Woodhill Rd S of Hwy 5 [HW] May 22 (RD). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: 15 at Smithville Sewage Ponds May 4 L (KM,RDw). 

Dunlin: 15 at Windermere Basin May 25 (RD,BC,BL); 15 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds May 25 (RD,BC,BL,KM) and two 
there Jun 2 L (KM). 

Common Snipe: One terr. at Cone 8 E of Sheffield Rd [HW] May 26 (RD,BC,BL). 

Wilson's Phalarope: One f. at Smithville Sewage Ponds May 20 * (JO,RS). 

Red-necked Phalarope: One m. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Mav 20 * (JO,RS). 

Laughing Gull: One 2nd sum. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 8 * (KM;m.obs.). 
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Little Gull: One ad. at Dundas Marsh May 4*-16 (RC;KW). 

Bonaparte's Gull: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 130 -May 4 (RC), 250 -May 5 (MM), 70 -May 6 (UK), 25 -May 16 (KW); 
200 off Guelph Line May 7 (JPF); birds at NE Shore of Harbour: 5 -May 7 (RD), 27 -May 16 (RD), 70 -May 24 (RD), 
1 1st sum. "Jun 8-22 (KM); nine at Tollgate Ponds May 7 (RD). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull: One 3rd sum. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 17 (AA). 

Great Black-backed Gull: Seven at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 29 (KM). 

Caspian Tern: Four at Valens C.A. May 8 (RD). 

Forster's Tern: One 1st sum. at NE Shore Hamilton Harbour Jim 10 (RD). 

Black Tern: One at Van Wagners Ponds \HW\ May 16 * (RD). 

Black-billed Cuckoo: One at Highland Gardens Park May 22 * (RDw). 

Long-eared Owl: Three at Bronte Woods [ HL ] May 5 L (MJ,GE). 

Short-eared Owl: One at Windermere Basin Mav 4 L (KM,RDw). 

Common Nighthawk: One over Ray St N, Hamilton [ HW] May 21 * (KW); five over Hamilton Cemetery [HW\ May 
25 (RD,BC,BL); one over Gage Park [HW\ Jun 12 L (fide MS). 

Whip-poor-will: One terr. at Cooper Rd N of Rockton Airfield ( HW] May 25 (RD,BC,BL); three terr. at Cone 5 W 
between Brock Rd and Middletown Rd [HW\ May 26 (BL). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: One at Dunning Ct, Dundas May 9 * (MM). 

Red-headed Woodpecker: One at Middletown Marsh May 22 (RD); one at Safari Rd Wetland [ HW] May 29 (RDw); 
one nest at Satellite Golf Course, Hwy 20 [ HW] through June (RW); one at Irish Line S of River Rd [//A/} Jun 26 
(JM,RL). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker: One m. at Highland Gardens Park [HW\ May 21 (RDw); one m. at Falco Woods, 11th Rd 
E [HW] May 25 (RD,BC,BL). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One f. at Highland Gardens Park May 4 L (RDw). 

Pileated Woodpecker: One at Dundas Marsh May 6 (UK); one at Middletown Marsh May 7 and Jun 1 (RD); one imm. 
at Shell Park \HL\ May 9 (MJ); one at Turner Tract [HL\ May 19 (RD). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher: One at Chedoke Golf Course [HW\ May 18 * (RS); one at Highland Gardens Park May 21 (JO); 
one at Burloak Woods May 24 L (MJ). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: One at Middletown Marsh May 16 * (BC); one at Carolina Park, Brantford Jun 7 L (BL). 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Bronte Harbour May 20 * (MJ); one at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley May 24 (RC); 
one at Highland Gardens Park May 28 L (RDw). 

Acadian Flycatcher; One terr. m. below Escarpment at Beamer C.A. Jun 4 * (MK). 

Alder Flycatcher: One terr. at Crawford Tract [WL\ May 19 * (RD); one terr. at Gore Rd E of Valens Rd [WL\ and one 
terr. at Crieff Bog {WL\ May 26 (RD,BC,BL); one terr. at Copetown Bog, Slote Rd Jim 11 (MS). 

Willow Flycatcher: One at Spencer Creek Woods [HW\ May 13 * (MM). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park May 5 * (RC); 15 at Bronte May 11 (RC). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at Bronte Woods (MJ,GE) and two at Bronte Creek Prov. Park (RC) May 5 *. 
Eastern Kingbird: Two at Princess Point [ HW] May 5 * (MM). 

Tufted Titmouse: One in. at Highland Gardens Park May 21 (RDw); two W of Dunnville [//TV] Jim 15 (RC). 
Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at foot of Fifty Rd [HW] May 25 L (RD,BC,BL). 

Brown Creeper: One at Bronte Harbour May 11 L (RC). 

Carolina Wren: One at Dundas Marsh May 3-10 (MS,RD;RC;KW) and one ad.,two juv. there May 22 (KW); two terr. 
pair at Shoreacres May 30 (RD). 

House Wren: Five at Dundas Marsh May 4 * (RC). 

Winter Wren: One terr. at Bronte Creek Prov. Park May 5 (RC); one at Bronte May 16 L (MJ). 

Marsh Wren: One terr. at Cone 5 W & RR552 [HW\ May 26 * (BL). 
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Golden-crowned Kinglet: One at Burloak Woods May 11 L (RC); one terr. at Kirkwall Tract \HW\ May 26 
(RD,BC,BL). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: One at Berry C.A. [ HW\ May 22 L (RD). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: Six at Bronte May 16 (MJ); two at Woodland Cemetery May 24 L (RD); one building a nest 
at Shoreacres May 30 (RD); a pair at a nest at Shell Park Jun 1 (MJ). 

Eastern Bluebird: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park May 5 (RC); two at Mineral Springs Rd [HW] May 26 (RD,BC,BL); 
one at Hwy 5 & Millgrove Sideroad [ HW\ Jun 28 (MM). 

Veery: One at Highland Gardens Park May 3 * (RDw,EM). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: One at Bronte Harbour May 20 * (MJ); two at Burloak Woods Jun 1 L (MJ). 

Swainson's Thrush: One at Highland Gardens Park May 10 * (RDw); 11 at Bronte May 27 and seven there Jun 1 L 

(MJ). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Burloak Woods May 16 L (MJ). 

Wood Thrush: One at Burloak Woods May 2 * (MJ). 

Gray Catbird: Two at Burloak Woods May 5 * (MJ,GE). 

White-eved Vireo: One at Burloak Woods May 9*-16 (MJ;RC;JO,JH). 

Solitary Vireo: One at Burloak Woods May 1 * (MJ); one at Shell Park May 27 L (MJ). 

Yellow-throated Vireo: One at Burloak Woods May 11 (RC); one at Van Wagners Ponds May 12 (RW); one at Spencer 
Creek Woods May 12 (MM); one ten . at Spencer Creek at Middletown Rd [ HW] May 17-on (RD,BC); one terr. at Turner 
Tract May 19 (RD); one terr. at Beverly Swamp [HW\ May 26 (Rd,BC,BL); one terr. at Middletown Marsh Jun 19-on 
(RD,BC). 

Warbling Vireo: One at Bronte Harbour May 2 * (MJ). 

Philadelphia Vireo: One at Highland Gardens Park May 10 * (RDw); one at Shell Park (MJ) and one at Highland 
Gardens Park (RDw) May 27 L. 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Highland Gardens Park (RDw) and one at Spencer Creek Woods (MM) May 10 *; one at 
Carolina Park, Brantford Jun 14 L (BL). 

Blue-winged Warbler: One m. at Highland Gardens Park May 10 * (RDw); four m. at Middletown Marsh May 18 
(RD,BC). 

Golden-winged Warbler: Two m. at Highland Gardens Park May 10 * (RDw); one at Burloak Woods May 11 (RC); 
two m. at S Shore Cootes Paradise May 13 (KW); one m. at Middletown Marsh May 18 (Rd,BC); one at Bronte Harbour 
May 24 L (MJ); two terr. m. at Sulphur Springs [ HW] Jun 2 (KW). 

Tennessee Warbler: Two at Shell Park May 11 * (MJ;RC); 10 at Highland Gardens Park May 21 (RDw); one at Shell 
Park May 27 L (MJ). 

Orange-crowned Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh May 5 * (RD.BL); one at Shoreacres May 6 (RD); one at Bronte 
Harbour May 23 L (RD). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Burloak Woods May 5 * (MJ,GE); 16 at Bronte May 11 (MJ;RC); one at Burloak Woods 
May 24 L (MJ). 

Northern Parula: Birds on May 10 *: l -Burlington Beach Canal (RC), lm. -Highland Gardens Park (RDw), lm. -S 
Shore Cootes Paradise (RDw), 1 -Dundas Marsh (KW), 1 -Spencer Creek Woods (MM); one f. at Burloak Woods May 
24 L (MJ). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: Birds on May 10 *: 1 -LaSalle Park (RC), 2 -Burlington Beach Canal (RC;RD), 3 -Highland 
Gardens Park (RDw), 1 -Spencer Creek Woods (MM), 1 -Shoreacres (RD); eight at Bronte May 11 (RC); two at Burloak 
Woods Jun 1 L (MJ). 

Magnolia Warbler: Three at Highland Gardens Park (RDw) and one at Venture Inn [HL] (RD) May 10 *; 15 at Bronte 
May 20 (MJ); four at Bronte Jun 1 L (MJ). 

Cape May Warbler: One m. at S Shore Cootes Paradise (RDw) and one at Middletown Marsh (RD,BC) May 10 1:1 ; one 
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at Woodland Cemetery May 24 L (RD). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: Ten at Bronte May 16 (MJ); one at Burloak Woods May 29 L (MJ). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: 100 at Middletown Marsh May 10 (RD,BC); about 1000 at Westdale Ravine [HW] May 11 
(JO,JH); 200 at Bronte May 11 (RC;MJ); one f. at Shell Park May 27 L (MJ). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: Ten at Burloak Woods May 11 (MJ;RC); two m. at Burloak Woods Jun 1 L (MJ). 
Blackburnian Warbler: One at Speneer Creek Woods May 9 * (MM); one m. at Bronte Harbour Jun 1 L (MJ). 

Pine Warbler: One terr. at Middletown Marsh May 1-on (RD,BC); one terr. pair at LaSalle Park May 4-10 
(RDw,KM;RC); one terr. m. at Dundas Marsh May 4 (RC); one m. at Shell Park May 13 L (MJ); one terr. at Glenhurst 
Gardens, Brantford [BR] Jim 19 (BL). 

Prairie Warbler: One m. at Shell Park May 16 * (MJ). 

Palm Warbler: 25 at Bronte May 11 (MJ;RC); five at Bronte May 16 L (MJ). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: One m. at Burloak Woods May 11 * (MJ;RC); two m. at Bronte (MJ) and three at Highland 
Gardens Park (RDw) May 27 L. 

Blackpoll Warbler: One m. at Highland Gardens Park May 20 * (RDw); three f. at Bronte Jun 1 L (MJ). 

Cerulean Warbler: One m. at Shoreacres May 10 * (RD); one m. at Dundas Marsh May 12 (KW); one m. at S Shore 
Cootes Paradise May 13 (KW); one f. at Burloak Woods May 20 (MJ); one m. at Fifty Point C.A. [ HW] May 21 (RD); 
one terr. at North Cayuga Slough Forest [//TV] Jun 15 (RL). 

Black-and-white Warbler: 30 at Bronte May 11 (MJ;RC); one at Woodland Cemetery May 24 L (RD); one terr. at Cone 
10 at Valens C.A. [HW] May 26 (RD,BC,BL). 

American Redstart: One at LaSalle Park (RC) and two at Highland Gardens Park (RDw) May 10 *; 13 at Bronte May 
20 (MJ); four f. at Burloak Woods Jun 1 L (MJ). 

Prothonotarv Warbler: One m. at Fifty Point C.A. May 10 * (SM). 

Worm-eating Warbler: One at Highland Gardens Park May 2 * (RDw). 

Ovenbird: One at Shoreacres May 4 * (RDw); 15 at Highland Gardens Park May 10 (RDw); two at Burloak Woods Jun 
1 L (MJ). 

Northern Waterthrush: Three at Bronte May 1 * (MJ); one at Shell Park May 24 L (MJ). 

Louisiana Waterthrush: One at Highland Gardens Park May 14 * (RDw); one terr. pair at Sulphur Springs Jun 2 (KW). 
Kentucky Warbler: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park late-May*-on (fide MS). 

Connecticut Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh May 19 * (KW). 

Mourning Warbler: One m. at Dundas Marsh May 18 * (MM); one f. at Shell Park May 20 (MJ); one at Rattlesnake 
Point [HL] May 24 (UK); one at Shoreacres May 25 (RD,BC,BL); one terr. at Gravel Pit Rd, Dundas Valley [HW] May 
26 (RD,BC,BL); one m. at Bronte Woods May 27 L (MJ). 

Common Yellowthroat: One m. at Highland Gardens Park May 1 * (RDw). 

Hooded Warbler: One m. at Burloak Woods May 5*-7 (KO,DO;MJ); one f. at Hostein Dr, Ancaster [HW\ May 31 (RC); 
two terr. pairs at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley through Jim (RC). 

Wilson's Warbler: Four m. at Bronte (MJ) and one m. at Highland Gardens Park (RDw) May 20 *; 10 at Bronte May 
24 (MJ); one f. at Highland Gardens Park May 30 L (RDw). 

Canada Warbler: Birds on May 18 *: 1 -Spencer Creek Woods (MM), 1 -Dundas Marsh (UK), 1 -Middletown Marsh 
(RD,BC); nine at Bronte May 24 (MJ); two f. at Bronte Jun 1 (MJ). 

Summer Tanager: One 1st sum. m. at Highland Gardens Park May 22 * (RDw). 

Scarlet Tanager: One m. at Shoreacres May 10 * (RD); one at Highland Gardens Park May 26 L (RDw,GML); one terr. 
at Red Hill Valley [HW] Jun 8 (MM). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One at Berry C.A. May 8 * (RC). 

LAZULI BUNTING: A m. was well described by two independent parties May 18*-20 at Mineral Springs Rd E of Hwy 
52 [HW] (RCh;BM,KMi). If accepted by the OBRC, this will be a first for the HSA. 
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Indigo Bunting: One m. at Highland Gardens Park May 14 * (RDw). 

Eastern Towhee: One at Thomdale Cres, Hamilton [ HW\ May 13 L (UK). 

SPOTTED TOWHEE: The imm. m. win. at Thomdale Cres, Hamilton [ HW] remained to May 9 L (UK). 

American Tree Sparrow: One at Burloak Woods May 2 (MJ); five at Bronte Creek Prov. Park May 5 L (RC). 
Clay-colored Sparrow: One terr. at Rockton Sparrow Field \HW\ May 26 * (RD,BC,BL). 

Grasshopper Sparrow: One terr. N of Crieff Bog [ WL\ May 26 * (RD,BC,BL). 

Fox Sparrow: One at Hendrie Valley May 6 (RDw,BP); one at Dundas Marsh May 18 L (MM). 

Lincoln's Sparrow: One at Beamer C.A. May 2 * (MS); one at Shell Park Jun 1 L (MJ). 

Swamp Sparrow: One at Shell Park May 20 L (MJ). 

White-throated Sparrow: One at Burloak Woods May 29 L (MJ). 

White-crowned Sparrow: Two at Bronte Harbour May 5 F (MJ); four at Shell Park (MJ) and three at Highland Gardens 
Park (RDw) May 13 L. 

Dark-eyed Junco: One at Highland Gardens Park May 14 L (RDw). 

Lapland Longspun One at Highland Gardens Park Mav 1 L (RDw). 

Bobolink: Five at Bronte Creek Prov. Park (RC) and one at Burloak Park (MJ) May 5 *. 

Rusty Blackbird: Ten at Burloak Woods May 1 (MJ); birds on May 10: 1 -Van Wagners Ponds (RC), 2 -Highland 
Gardens Park (RDw), 2 -S Shore Cootes Paradise (RDw); one at Spencer Creek at Middletown Rd May 17 L (RD). 
Orchard Oriole: One at Carolina Park, Brantford May 17 * (BL); one 1st sum. m. at Highland Gardens Park May 18 
(JO); a pair at Caledonia [7/A/] mid-May (fide MS); one m. at King Rd, Aldershot [ HL\ May 31 (RC). 

Purple Finch: One at Burlington Beach Canal (RC) and one f. at Shoreacres (RD) May 10; one at Hatton Dr, Ancaster 
17/0 7 ] May 11 (MS); four at Highland Gardens Park May 14 and one there May 27 L (RDw). 

Pine Siskin: Three at Highland Gardens Park May 20 and two there May 27 (RDw); one ad.,two juv. at Kilbride [ HL] 
early Jun (JCh) indicates possible local nesting. 

Evening Grosbeak: Two at Burloak Woods May 1 F (MJ); one at Middletown Marsh May 1 F and May 12 (RD,BC); 
one at Highland Gardens Park May 16 (RDw); one at Carolina Park, Brantford May 17 (BL). 

Please send your bird records for July and August 1996 to Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, Waterdown, 
Ontario, LOR 2H2, phone: (905) 659-7732, e-mail: rob.dobos@cciw.ca by October 10, 


Hamilton Birding Hotline: 648-9537 



Spring Clean up 
at Short Hills 

by Brian Burgon 
Sunday, May 5 proved to be a 
perfect day for the annual clean up at 
Short Hills, carried out under the 
direction of Sanctuary Director John 
Fischer. Acquired by the Club in 


1967, this 31 acre (13 hectare) 
property is located in Pelham 
Township not far from Fonthill on the 
north east comer of Metier Road and 
Centre Street. 

Three Trails provide access to the 
property: the Hurlburt Loop at the 
north end, the Marion Shivas Trail in 
the southern portion, and the Linking 


Trail in the central area. Freshening 
up the trail blazes kept several people 
busy. All trails are now clearly 
marked: Hurlburt in orange, Shivas in 
yellow, and the Linking Trail in 
white. All tr ails enter the property on 
the east side of Centre Street. 

The strong winds of the past 
winter and spring brought down 


k 
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several trees which were cleared from 
the trails by John Fischer and Ian 
Reid. One of the casualties of the 
wind was a Paper Birch whose upper 
section had been home to a 
woodpecker. A bracket fungus was 
growing on the dead trunk. The 
ingenious bird had taken advantage of 
the fungus by drilling its hole just 
below the shelf-like structure, giving 
its home a canopy over the front 
door. 



Garbage is a perennial problem 
along the roadsides. Two good-sized 
bags of beverage cans, bottles and 
miscellaneous packaging material 
were collected, along with bicycle 
parts and a dozen slate floor tiles. 

The day was not all work for 
those who gave their time to the 
project. In spite of the protracted cool 
weather, several wildflowers were 
found to be in bloom including 
Coltsfoot, Hepatica, Squirrel Com, 
Spring Beauty, Marsh Marigold and 


Red Trillium. The latter provided a 
particularly beautiful display on the 
south-facing slope according to Hazel 
Broker, who also located Fragile Fern. 
Spicebush, a flowering shrub with 
tiny yellow flowers, stood out in the 
otherwise colourless forest. 

The seven Club members who 
spent an enjoyable Sunday working 
on the cleanup were; John Fischer, 
Hazel Broker, Ian Reid, Roy King, 
Tony Scacchi and Brian and Patricia 
Burgon. This sort of volunteering is 
important in sanctuary maintenance 
and in all Club Projects. In addition 
to furthering the Club's objectives, 
volunteering provides those who 
participate with an increased 
awareness of the natural world and 
the satisfaction of helping in its 
protection. Watch for opportunities 
where you can help out in the pages 
of the Wood Duck or as announced at 
General Meetings. 



Pelee Camping Trip, 1996 


by Ursula Kolster 
We arrived at Point Pelee, the 
area I chose for my birdwatching, on 
Friday, 10th of May. It was late 
afternoon, and we were in the midst 
of unloading the car, when some club 
members urged us to come and see 
the “Prothonotary" at Tilden Woods. 
They were excited, and made us go 
immediately. The "Prothonotary” is a 
rare warbler, a golden bird of wooded 


swamps. The entire head and breast is 
deep yellow, the wings are blue-grey. 
Because of its beauty it was chosen 
for the label of a Pelee wine. We 
rushed along the boardwalk into the 
woods to the black swampy area. 
There it was, contrasting with the 
dark sluggish water, a 5 1/2" golden 
bird, searching for food. What a 
sight! A life bird for me and 
probably for many others who were 
standing in line staring through their 
binoculars at the warbler. 

Tilden Woods was a good place 
to look for birds. Within a few 
minutes, we discovered about two 
dozen species, among them the 
Ovenbird, the Louisiana Waterthrush, 
and a veery — a bird I have always 
wanted to see. There were excited 
people all over the place, including 
the experts, who were well equipped 
with scopes, tripods, and cameras 
with telephoto lenses, and who called 
out the names of the unusual birds. It 
was a good start to the day. 

Another outing was planned for 
the evening: watching the courtship of 
the woodcock. This is a chunky, 
short-necked and short-legged 
sandpiper with a long bill and 
rounded wings, who spends its life 
almost entirely on the ground of moist 
woodlands, swamps or other dense 
thickets. It is well camouflaged — 
almost impossible to see. The 
DuLaurier trail area is perfectly suited 
for it. Once a year the male emerges 
in an elaborate flight display in order 
to attract a female. Shortly before 
dusk we gathered in an opening, 
waiting to hear the nasal “peent” call, 
which indicates the presence of this 
bird. There he was. After giving 
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several of these notes the male took 
off flying high up into the sky in a 
big circle, making twittering sounds. 
Then he slipped, swooped and 
spiraled downwar ds and plummeted to 
the earth. What a performance! We 
admired this spectacle several times 
until we could no longer see in the 
dark. 

After a cold, rainy and windy 
night, we got up early to continue the 
birdwatch. This time we were heading 
towards the tip of the landspit, the 
most southern point of Point Pelee, 
where all the birds land after their 
long flight across Lake Erie. Though 
it was 7 o’clock, there were many 
birders all over the place. But instead 
of looking up towards the treetops, 
they were looking at the ground. This 
day we did not have to spot the birds. 
All the beautiful warblers like 
Magnolia, Northern Parula, 
Blackthroated Blue, Hooded Warbler 
— you could almost touch them, 
They were in bad shape, sitting in the 
grass or searching for food between 
the leaves, wet and shaky, after barely 
escaping from the nightmare of a 
breathtaking flight against the storm. 
With the help of the warm sun they 
recovered. Ruby-throated 
Hiunmingbirds seemed to escort us 
out of the woods while they fed 
anxiously on flowering fruit bushes. 
Birders who have been coming to 
Pelee for years said that they had 
never seen so many Hummingbirds at 
one time. 

After lunch, we went off to check 
the lakeside trails for more birds. One 
of our group, Pierre, wanted to add 
the Winter Wren to his list. This is a 
tiny, deep brown bird with a cocked 


tail. It is uncommon and secretive. As 
we walked along the trail, we admired 
not only the birds, but also the 
wildflowers. We were looking at 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit which Frank had 
pointed out, and when Pierre inquired, 
I said, just to tease him, that we had 
discovered a Whiter Wren. We kept 
staring at the log, and Pierre said, "I 
see it". There it was, a Wren! 
Excitement plus plus, up binoculars, 
focus — everybody confirmed the 
sighting of a Winter Wren. Who gets 
the credit? Frank for spying the 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or me for 
inventing the bird? 



We added a few more species to 
our list on our way back for a total of 
98, which included 11 first sightings 
(lifebirds). Among them were 3 
thrushes, the Wood Thrush, Hermit 
Thrush, and the Grey-cheeked 
Thrush, and the Red-bellied 
Woodpecker which did not have a red 
belly, but a red crown and nape and a 
most beautiful back: black and white, 
like a zebra. 

For me this was an interesting 
experience and I hope other members 
can share the excitement with me next 
year. 


Members' Nigk 

October T, 1996 

Do you have slides of trips 
or other interesting topics 
that you would like to share 
with fellow Club members? 
October 7th is your night to 
shine! 

If you are interested in 
participating, contact: 

Paul Chariebois 
(905) 634-5541 


Ontario Field 
Ornithologist’s 
Annual Meeting 

Saturday, October 19th 
9:00 - 4:00 
Canada Centre for Inland 
Waters 
Burlington 

Speaker. 

Henri Ouellet 
Bicknell Thrushes 

Tickets: $15.00 

Contact: Rob Hobos 
(905) 659-7732 
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The Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
gratefidly acknowledges 
the donation of 

Club member 

: Jack Alfred Bowetman Winser, 
who left in his 
will a bequest to the Club 
for the 

preservation of our 
area’s natural heritage. 




Commemorative 
Lapel Pm 

Full Colour - $5.00 each 

Available at meetings or call 
664-8796. Proceeds go to 
upgrading of the HNC display. 



High Quality Club Sweatshirts 1 

j., r available in Grey or Forest Green $25 
*- J at HNC Membership Meetings 

AtJmeKARY 


Also available at "It's For the Birds', Hamilton; and -Wild Birds Nature 
Shop’. Burlington: or by calling Bettv Blashill at (905) 664-8796. 


The Nature Network 

by Sandy Symmes 

Greetings from the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists (FON)! This is a 
new column to let club members 
know about the activities of the 83 
member organizations around the 
Province. Sharing information and 
linking organizations is part of my job 
as FON staff support for the clubs 
and regions. As a club member and 
former President of the Halton/North 
Peel Club, I have an idea of how we 
can work together. 

There is a lot of news, and I hope 
to give you a short and varied 
seasonal summary. This time, I want 
to give you a brief explanation of our 
new regional structure and then some 
good news from the Regional 
meetings. 

The FON was created in 1931 by 
a handful of local Clubs like yours, 
who wanted a Provincial voice for 
Nature. Since then, the FON has 
attracted about 12,000 individual and 
family members, but the Clubs are 
still very important. In 1994 the FON 
consulted with its member 
organizations and learned that a single 
central council was too large and too 
far away to be very useful. Last year 
the central council was replaced with 
seven regional councils with a driving 
radius of about one hour. The regions 
are: Ottawa-Frontenac, Lake Ontar io 
North, Carolinian East, Carolinian 
West, Great Lakes West, Huronia and 
Northern. 

Each Region meets several times 
a year with an agenda, location and 
frequency that best suits then- 
members. Each organization 


designates an FON Representative. 
The new regional structure gives 
groups access to both FON Board and 
Staff resources that can be useful for 
club operations problems (speakers, 
fund-raising ideas, etc) and for advice 
on environmental and conservation 
concerns. With so many issues and 
increased pressure on naturalist clubs 
to respond, it is helpful for 
neighbouring groups to meet, discuss 
ideas and share successes. Here are 
two success stories. 

The Huron Fringe Field 
Naturalists of Kincardine have been 
working with other community groups 
to protect a beautiful 140 acre 
wooded property called the Morris 
Tract from logging. The club has 
recently learned that logging has been 
curtailed and the Nature Conservancy 
has first option to purchase the land. 
So far, the "Friends of Morris Tract" 
group raised 3/4 of the funds to 
purchase the property. 

The Richmond Hill Naturalist 
Club received the Volunteer of the 
Year Award" from the Town of 
Richmond Hill for all the work that 
club members have done planting 
trees, and monitoring projects in local 
parks and agreement forests. 

The Federation is growing! 
Within the last year, four new 
organizations joined the FON. The 
Bert Miller Club of Fort Erie is part 
of the new Carolinian East Region. 
This 90 member club is one year old. 
Already, they are involved in the 
preservation of a tract of old forest 
along the sandy beaches of Lake Erie 
called Marcies Woods. The Club, the 
FON and the Nature Conservancy are 
working together to acquire this 
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property. 

The VanKleek Hill Nature Society 
has 80 members near the Quebec 
border. Its main focus is the 
preservation of Alfred Bog, a 900 
acre bog. Members present 
educational talks about the bog to 
increase local understanding of the 
importance of wetlands. 

The Hawk Cliff Foundation draws 
members from the St. Thomas area. 
The group is involved with 
preservation of property along the 
Lake Erie shoreline. Members are 
involved in raptor, passerine and 
Monarch butterfly data collection as 
well as educational talks and tours 
that highlight the importance of the 
Lake Erie shoreline as a migratory 
channel. 

The Wye Marsh Wildlife Centre is 
located in Midland. Through year 
round educational programs, the 
Centre promotes an awareness of the 
vital role of wetlands. Wye Marsh is 
involved in a Trumpeter Swan 
Reintroduction Program and in the 
Severn Sound Remedial Action Plan. 



Jjtttex 

Dear 
Editor: 

I would 
like to 
thank Don 
McLean 
fo r his 
tireless 
effort in 
opposing the development of the Red 
Hill Valley expressway. I realize that 
there is a core of staunch hardworking 
supporters, but obviously the media 
has access to Don, and when called 
upon, he is visible and eloquent in his 
position. The most recent hit being 
the tax hike that would hit every 
resident of Hamilton right where they 
sit. 


I have tried, unsuccessfully, to 
convince our Transportation Chairman 
and my alderman, Terry Anderson, on 
the negative impact of the road but I 
feel confident that continuing 
opposition will eventually pay off. 

Pamala Watts 


activity that needs to be done in the 
Region and on Club sanctuary 
properties. The WAC is in a position 
to help with a few projects each year 
and I feel that these activities are 
immensely worthwhile. Unfortunately, 
there is not enough time or person 
power to organize activities as well as 
meetings. Of course these activities 
will be held during the appropriate 
seasons — mainly spring to fall — 
but there will be some activities for 
the winter months as well. 

WAC projects include the 
following: 

1. Rehabilitation of the Scout house 
property — both forest edge and 
prairie (currently our primary 
project). 

2. Development of an award for 
school naturalization projects. 

3. Coordination to help with 
Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority projects. 

4. Spooky Hollow Addition 
inventory and rehabilitation. 

5. Help for School Naturalization 
projects. 

6. There are thoughts of organizing 
a Wildflower tour of residential 
naturalization examples in t he 
Region — if you know of a 
tour-worthy property let us know. 


The Hamilton Naturalists' Club is 
in the Carolinian East region. 
Wolfgang Luft is our FON 
representative. If you have any 
questions about the FON or our 
involvement with the regional council, 
you may contact him at: 681-2276. 
This column will appear from time to 
time as space permits. 


Plant Study Group 

by Lyn Hanna-Folkes 
The Plant Study Group format has 
changed this year. As of September 
1996, the Plant Study Group will be 
known as the Wildflower Action 
Crew", (or WAC, for the wacky 
group that we are!). The reason for 
this change is that there is a lot of 
valuable rehabilitation and inventory 


Thank you to all of the people 
who have helped with and attended 
the Plant Study Group meetings, 
particularly April Severan and Lois 
Evans who were a big help in 
1995-96. I would also like to thank 
the current and regular 'Crew' for 
their consistent enthusiasm as they 
participated in projects throughout the 
summer. I really enjoyed the outings 
this year with you. A big thanks to: 
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Brian and Pat Bargon, Jolui Fischer, 
Tony Scacchi, and Jeremy 
Lundholme. Thanks to Doug 
McCallum too, for getting us started 
and helping out with the planting, and 
I hope that Roy and Sue, our newer 
members, can stay with the Crew this 
year. We'd appreciate your help! 

If you would like more 
information about WAC call Lyn 
Hanna-Folkes at (905) 648-1945. 
Yeh, I know I’m never home so, 
sorry, but you will have to leave a 
message for me! 


Wild Honey Bees 
a Thing of the 
Past? 

Researchers predict a mite half 
the size of a pinhead and its 
microscopic cousin will annihilate 
wild honey bees across Ontario by 
1998 — and that a major impact will 
be felt on fruit and vegetable crops. 

Varroa and honey bee trachea 
mites infest the bees, sucking away 
their hemolymph, and making them 
weaker and susceptible to infection. 

The infestation does not affect the 
quality of honey. 

Pesticides have been developed to 
control the mites in commercial hives, 
and some fruit growers are 
experimenting with a new highly 
resistant breed known as Buckfast 
bees. 

The varroa mite is commonly 
found in the area around Brockville. 


Provincial apiarist Doug McRory says 
that the mite lives inside the hive’s 
egg cells with the developing larvae. 
Emerging bees fail to develop legs or 
wings. The microscopic trachea mite 
lives inside the bee's air passages and 
multiplies in such numbers that it 
interferes with breathing. 

It is predicted that fruit crops such 
as strawberries, apples, and pears 
could be hardest hit. 

The trachea mite first showed up 
in eastern Ontario in 1988. Its cousin 
arrived in 1993 — likely spread by 
northern New York State bees. 

Summarized from a Canadian Press 
Report published as an article in the 

Sunday Star. 


Explore the Shore 

Here is a guide to some trails, 
nature areas, waterfowl and 
shorebird viewing areas and visitor 
centres along Lake Ontario's 
shore. 

Full natural history facility 
Staffed visitor centre, interpretive 
programs or displays, nature trails and 
self-guiding brochures, boardwalks or 
viewing platforms. Some are open 
year-round; call before you go. 

1. Cootes Paradise, RBG 

2. Sandbanks Provincial Park 

3. Presqu’ile Provincial Park 

4. Darlington Provincial Park 


Nature trails and observation sites 
Sites with walking trails, viewing 
platforms or boardwalks. Some areas 
have interpretive signs and brochures. 

5. Rattray’s Marshy Jack Darling 
Memorial Park 

6. Cranberry Marsh, Lynde Shores 
Conservation Area 

7. Second Marsh and McLaughlin 
Bay Wildlife Reserve 

8. Lower Rouge Marshes 

9. Petticoat Creek Conservation Area 

10. Grenadier Pond, High Park 

11. Prince Edward Point National 
Wildlife Area 

12. Humber Bay Parks (East and 
West) 

13. Leslie Street Spit 

14. Toronto Islands 

15. Point Petre, Prince Edward 
Comity 

Waterfowl & Shorebird viewing areas 
Visit in spring and early summer or 
late summer and fall to see migrating 
waterfowl and shorebirds. Some sites 
may have to be viewed from roads; 
others have public access but are 
without many facilities. 

16. Comer Marsh, Duffin's Creek 

17. Amherst Island wetlands 

18. Wolfe Island wetlands 

19. Bowmanville Marshes 

Re-printed from Family Nature 
Notes Spring 1996, F.O.N. 
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Not All Roses 
on the 

Waterfront Trail 

by Allan Howie 

As the Great Lakes go, so goes 
the ocean.” 

With this thought in mind I 
began, on Canada Day, another of my 
extended nature walks. The next 
twenty-three days would take me 
from Amherst Island near Kingston 
first to Trenton and then all the way 
along the Waterfront Trail back to 
Hamilton. 

My theme, I'd decided, would be 
water quality. 

And so it went. Each day I'd walk 
my ten or so miles, carefully noting 
whatever I’d see: Bobolinks, Tree 
Swallows, Meadowlarks, a 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, the 
White-tailed deer disappearing into 
the woodlot. At every marsh and 
stream, I’d pause to catalogue plant 
life, frogs and tuitles. In the quiet 
waters. I'd usually see Pumpkinseed 
Sunfish, Yellow Perch, a variety of 
minnows and occasionally, a good 
sized Walleye gliding past. During the 
early stages of the walk at least, all of 
nature seemed to be brimming with 
health and vitality. 

But always there were disquieting 
signs. 

At the Caughey farm on Amherst 
Island, I watched a Holstein giving 
birth. Alas, the calf was born dead. 
Was this an omen? I hoped not. 

On the beach at Presqu'ile 
Provincial Park, I discovered three 
dead Ring-billed gulls. I'd see many 
more before I was done, young birds, 
no outward signs of violence, yet 
something in their environment — 
water, the dead fish they pecked away 


at — was killing them. 

Then there was the transition 
which occurred in the vicinity of Port 
Hope, not unexpected but surprising 
in its abruptness, from an agrarian 
landscape to a more urbanized 
industrialized one. Suddenly instead 
of grazing fields of cattle, I was 
bypassing the barbed wire topped 
Frost fences of LaFarge Canada, 
Ontario Hydro, General Motors, 
Darlington Nuclear, and beyond 
Toronto, those of Texaco, Shell, and 
Petro Canada, all of them posted with 
Keep Out, No Trespassing" signs. 

As unfriendly as the fences and 
signs might have seemed, I had to 
admit that they were probably 
necessary. Certainly the ones at 
Cameco Ltd. were. Danger, 
Radiation,” their sign said. Gamma 
Rays <0.1 SV/hr.” Needless to say, I 
didn’t stick around. 

In the midst of this the green 
spaces continue to exist, but more and 
more they seem like ancient walled 
cities awaiting the onslaught of the 
barbarian hordes. 

At Whitby, the eastern sector of 
Lynde Marsh is currently threatened 
by a proposed housing development. 
Local groups are marshalling their 
resistance, but one wonders how 
successful they'll be. At Ajax the trail 
leads through a beautiful natural park 
with the lake on one side and a 
recycling plant with a dumpsite on the 
other, truly a bizarre sight, yet none 
of the cyclists or roller-bladers 
seemed to notice anything even 
slightly amiss. 

Certain of the players in this 
ongoing morality play have, of 
course, taken great pains to present 
themselves in the best possible light. 
General Motors has established the 
Mclaughlin Bay Wildlife Reserve on 
a tract of land immediately adjoining 


their main offices. Dupont is heavily 
involved in a reconstructive project 
with a group called Trees Canada in 
the Ajax-Whitby area. Darlington 
Nuclear allows the Waterfr ont Trail to 
run directly through large sections of 
its property. Wherever you go on the 
trail, you are likely to find a plaque 
on which some company or other 
expresses support for, and 
commitment to, all of the goals 
represented by the Waterfront 
Regeneration Trust. 

All well and good. But then- 
efforts would be much more 
commendable if their products did not 
take so much more away from the 
environment than they can ever give 
back. 

To this and other criticisms, 
however, the corporations would 
undoubtedly reply that they are 
simply fulfilling the needs of the 
public, and this, unfortunately, is not 
entirely untrue. As Pogo, the 
environmentally aware possum has 
pointed out, We have met the 
enemy and he is us.” 

Thus, I completed my walk, 
happy at least that prime wetlands 
such as Lynde Marsh, Rattray Marsh 
and our own Red Hill and Van 
Wagners marshes continue to survive, 
seemingly against the odds, but 
decidedly uneasy about the future. 

Possibly my fears are unjustified. 
Perhaps the Waterfront Regeneration 
Trust will indeed hold the line against 
development. As for my other 
concern, water quality, local fish 
breeder Frank Hyoda assures me that 
water quality in the Great Lakes is 
actually improving. 

Frank may well be correct, but 
when I think of the carp I saw at 
Sioux Lookout with the huge tumour 
on its back, I wonder. $ 




MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, October 7 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Annual General Meeting 
Member’s Night 

Join us to see interesting and 
informative slides from Club members. 


Next Month 


Monday, November 4 8:00 p.m. 

Ecological Restoration 

Mary Gartshore 


Monday, October 21 7:30 p.m. 

Bird Study Group 

Location: To be announced at 
October 7th, 

Club Meeting 

This is an informal but interesting 
meeting featuring a discussion of recent 
bird sightings, an identification session 
and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birds. If you're a 
beginner birdwatcher, come out to leam 
more about birds If you're an expert 
birder, come out to share your knowledge 
and enthusiasm. This month will feature: 
- Scott Connop - Himalayan Birding 
and bird recording 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan 519- 
622-4709 


Junior Naturalists’ Club 

Saturday October 29 9:30 a.m. 
RBG Nature Centre 

Nature Arts and Crafts 

A good Naturalist must develop keen 
powers of observation. Sketching, 
drawing, and other art activities are good 
ways to leam how to look clearly at 
things. 

We'll have some special guests to help us 
try a variety of activities. 

Contact: Roslynne Price 681-2276 


The September WOOD DUCK was 
assembled and mailed by: 

Sheila Forbes 
Jo Harschnitz 
Norm and Marge Ralston 
Doris Rundle 
Maria Sedgwick 
Jim and Jean Stollard 
Phyllis Fair 
Thanks everyone! 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Monday, October 14 10:00 a.m. 

Thanksgiving Day Fall Colour Walk 
Join Friends of Red Hill Valley for a 
walk along the escarpment and a visit to 
three waterfalls. Meet at Albion Falls 
parking lot, Mt. Brow and Mud St. 
Leaders: Don McLean 664-8796 
John Struger 547-5116 

Sunday, October 20 9:00 a.m. 

Trail Maintenance, Spooky Hollow 
Meet at McDonald's on Hwy 6 & 53. 
Bring a lunch. Your help is needed to 
maintain the trails at our Spooky Hollow 
Sanctuary near Normandale. 

Leader: John Fischer 643-3837 

Sunday, November 3 

Fall Bird Count 

This annual event surveys the birdlife 
present throughout the Hamilton Study 
Area. To obtain full coverage, all birders 
are needed. Contact Bill to confirm your 
area or be assigned a new one. 

Compiler: Bill Lomond (519) 756-9546 

Sunday, November 17 

Birds — Hamilton to Niagara 
Join Bob in this search for late fall 
migrants. Bring a lunch. Meet at Van 
Wagner’s Beach. 

Leader: Bob Curry 648-6895 










